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THE INTEROCEAHC CANAL 



This is a question which, for a long time past, has justly occu- 
pied the attention of the commercial world. In proportion as the 
intercourse between nations has been enlarged, as commerce has 
taken on an incessantly increasing development, no longer confined, 
as it once was, to certain localities, but spread over the whole sur- 
face of the globe,' the necessity has been more and more felt of rapid 
and easy ways of communication. Attention has, therefore, been 
directed to the American Isthmus, across which the construction of 
a canal would make it possible to avoid the long and difficult navi- 
gation around Cape Horn, which is such an obstacle to the commer- 
cial progress of the Pacific coasts of North and South America, and 
diverts from them the productions of Europe and of the Atlan- 
tic American States. The want of a maritime highway across the 
Isthmus has been more sensibly felt since the immense develop- 
ment of California, a development already beginning to be shared 
by other countries which border upon the Pacific Ocean, and which 
would be much more pronounced if there were a canal which would 
place them in easy communication with Europe and with the East- 
ern States of the great American Republic. 

The Government of the United States, realizing the full im- 
portance of such a canal, has accordingly taken active measures to 
set on foot exploring expeditions, under the direction of its most 
distinguished navigators and engineers, with a view to examining 
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the different parts of the Isthmus ; and it has expended no less 
than five million dollars in this service. These expeditions have been 
very well conducted, and their results are embodied in a series of 
remarkable reports, which were submitted by the President of the 
United States, on the 13th of March, 1872, to a commission of ex- 
amination composed of Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, C. P. 
Patterson, Director of the Hydrographic Service, and Commodore 
D. Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. I may observe, in 
passing, that it is much to be regretted that this exclusively Ameri- 
can commission, appointed for the purpose of recapitulating the 
labors of these exploring expeditions, and of comparing the various 
plans proposed, sat with closed doors, and kept the proceedings of 
its meetings secret, as well as the reports of the five adjunct com- 
missioners * sent, under its orders, to Nicaragua, for the purpose of 
reexamining that region. The minutes of these conferences were 
not even communicated to the Congress of Paris by Admiral Am- 
men. The public as well as the Congress has been permitted to 
know only the conclusions of the American commission. 

The Congress of Paris proceeded in quite a different way : its 
meetings were held in the most public manner, and all the discus- 
sions of its commissions and sub-commissions were published in 
extenso in a magnificent volume of six hundred pages, which all the 
world may read ; it has thus vindicated its independence and the 
exclusively scientific purpose of its labors. Its decisions do not 
fear the light, and the great public, the final arbiter, will appreciate 
the value of the discussions of a Congress which called together 
an 'elite of engineers, of statisticians, and of learned men of every 
sort ; which invited before it the authors of all the several plans, 
discussing their labors at great length, and especially the very re- 
markable ones of Americans, which elicited the admiration of all 
the members. It is only necessary to read over the report of the 
conferences, that monument of science which the delegates of all 
nations helped to erect during the fortnight devoted to the study of 
the Interoceanic Canal, to see with what impartiality, with what 
attention, with what fitness for the work, the various projects were 
examined ; and the care which was taken to compare them, and the 
important position occupied by the American representatives. Those 
gentlemen were receiyed with the greatest cordiality and treated 

* These commissioners were Major W. MacFarland and Captain H. Herrer, United 
States Engineers ; Professor H. Mitchell, hydrographer ; General Jacob Ammen ; and 
D. S. Walton, civil engineer. 
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with the highest distinction, and the Congress accorded to them the 
fullest opportunity for presenting the results of their investigations 
and their plans, 'which, moreover, received an attentive and consci- 
entious examination. 

If the researches of the United States explorers, in many respects 
so well worthy of consideration, did not furnish a practical solution 
of the question, it is because, in the United States, the new condi- 
tions which have been created by the great fact of steam-naviga- 
tion have not been sufficiently considered : in this instance the coun- 
try which has always been the advance leader in reform has forgot- 
ten its own traditions. In the examination made of different projects 
in the United States, the only plan thought of has been to make use 
of inland waters for constructing a maritime canal, and they have 
entirely neglected to study the methods by which they would se- 
cure a constant level of sea-water for the purposes of navigation in 
a channel cut from one ocean to the other. At the present day, 
however, when large steam-vessels are in use, the longest of which 
reaches a hundred and forty metres, it is impossible that such a 
canal should follow the course of rivers which have very sharp an- 
gles ; it is therefore necessary to make the lines of such a canal near- 
ly straight, or at least with curves having a radius of not less than 
two thousand metres. Hence it would be impossible, in the waters 
of Central America, to build a canal with lines sufficiently straight 
for the reception of these great steam-vessels, whose dimensions, on 
the other hand, could not be seriously restricted. In former times 
navigation was carried on in sailing-vessels, and it is well known 
that the Americans, whose steam marine is not as yet greatly devel- 
oped, have heretofore endeavored to discover a passage across the 
Isthmus suitable for sailing-vessels. It was with this view that 
they directed attention to the Nicaragua Canal, which seemed to 
be the point best adapted to navigation by sailing-vessels, from the 
fact that there is in the interior of that country an inexhaustible 
reservoir in the Lake of Nicaragua ; so that their first conception 
was based upon the old methods of navigation. But in our time 
the Suez Canal has contributed its experience. When I began my 
investigation of that enterprise, the average tonnage of vessels 
going from India to Europe was five hundred tons. We have now 
vessels of five thousand tons, which carry upward of two thousand 
persons. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, as navigation has itself changed, 
and as sailing-vessels have come to occupy a very subordinate posi- 
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tion in the higher ocean marine, a canal suited to the maritime con- 
ditions of the present day is an absolute necessity. The experience 
of the Suez Canal proves that the plan adopted in its construction 
was the true one. The old-fashioned sailing-vessels can not carry 
great cargoes of merchandise. It is for this reason that vessels 
have been lengthened. Formerly the length of a vessel was four 
or five times its width ; and they had vessels thirty or forty me- 
tres long. At the present day vessels are made with a length as 
much as thirteen times their width, without detriment to their 
speed, but, on the contrary, increasing it. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to make canals in keeping with these dimensions of ves- 
sels, and in such manner as to allow them to proceed rapidly — es- 
pecially when we consider that a vessel of four or five thousand 
tons now costs fifteen hundred, two thousand, or twenty-five hun- 
dred francs a day, and consequently can not afford to submit to 
unnecessary delay in its voyage. The easiest and the shortest 
point of navigable transit is therefore indispensable. The Nicaragua 
Canal does not fulfill these conditions. Although the route of it 
is not across the widest, still it traverses nearly the widest portion 
of the Isthmus ; it is two hundred and ninety-five kilometres long 
with twenty-one locks. However suitable it might have been when 
only sailing-vessels were employed to endeavor to avail of inland 
waters for the construction of a maritime canal, we must at the 
present day, when the use of steam has led to the lengthening of 
vessels to an extent before unprecedented, conform to the exigen- 
cies of that species of navigation. Twenty years ago nobody sup- 
posed that there would ever be vessels one hundred and forty 
metres long ; nevertheless, the engineers who constructed the Suez 
Canal foresaw the importance of curves of large radius, and it is by 
means of these that the largest ships are enabled to traverse it with 
ease. 

I have received letters from England asking me whether a vessel 
of one hundred and fifty metres could pass through ; I have replied 
that it could certainly do so. Does the reader picture to himself 
the distance which is covered by one hundred and fifty metres ? If 
he were traveling along a road, he would find that from one hecto- 
metre to another is almost out of sight. Steam-vessels built in this 
manner can carry merchandise much more cheaply than sailing-ves- 
sels. We see steam-vessels loaded with grain, or with ordinary 
merchandise, passing through the canal and coming from India or 
Australia, which are perfectly well able to pay the charges of transit ; 
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the insurance on such vessels is, moreover, much reduced from ordi- 
nary rates. But it is quite clear that steam-vessels one hundred 
and forty metres long, and which expend two thousand francs a day, 
can not submit to delay ; when they enter the Suez Canal, they are 
able to proceed the moment they have taken out their papers. It 
follows from what I have said, that it is quite out of the question, 
at the present day, to build a canal with locks. 

These are the ideas, or, I should rather say, the facts, to which 
I gave expression in one of the commissions of the International 
Geographical Congress assembled at Paris in 1879, when the sub- 
ject of the American canal was under consideration. Being earnest- 
ly solicited to give my opinion, I on that occasion formally declared 
that, so far as I was myself concerned, I would never give my ad- 
hesion, by reason of my experience in connection with the Suez 
Canal, to a project which contemplated the passage of vessels from 
one ocean to another by means of inland waters — that is to say, 
through the instrumentality of locks. The passage through a single 
lock occupies at least an hour. At Bordeaux, for example, a mag- 
nificent floating dock for large packet-boats has just been completed. 
It has one lock, admirably constructed at the Creusot iron-works. 
A single person can operate the gates at the entrance and at the 
outlet ; the gates are opened by a depth of water of eight or eight 
and a half metres ; it is a vast improvement ; and yet, great as it 
is, the Congo, of the Transatlantic Line, occupied an hour and a 
half in passing through it. Here was an hour and a half lost, with- 
out counting the time which was required to slacken the speed of 
the vessel. It would require only a few such vessels in a canal to 
put a stop to practical navigation through it. 

When the Congress of 1879 separated, in pursuance of a wish 
which had been expressed there, the Geographical Societies appointed 
a commission, whose duty it should be to continue the investiga- 
tion of the several projects, and to set on foot new explorations in 
such parts of the Isthmus as have been thus far imperfectly ex- 
plored. I was appointed president of this commission. A com- 
pany was afterward formed, under the presidency of General Turr, 
for the generous purpose of defraying the expenses of these explora- 
tions. In that company I have taken no part whatever. 

Following out my purpose of inviting the authors of all the 
various plans to meet and confer with me, and to receive my coun- 
sels—as I had had a certain measure of experience — encouraging 
them at the same time to go in this or that direction, I in this way 
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persuaded Messrs. "Wyse and Reclus, distinguished officers of the 
French Navy, accompanied by M. de Celier, Chief-Engineer of 
Roads and Bridges in France, and by various other explorers or 
engineers who attached themselves to the expedition, to undertake 
a careful exploration of that part of the Isthmus described by Hum- 
boldt as having formerly been the point of separation between the 
two American Continents. It was supposed that Atrato on the 
Atlantic seaboard and Tuyra on the coast of the Pacific might be 
reunited ; inasmuch as the Andes and the Cordilleras offered there 
two parallel and disconnected chains, it being that part of Colom- 
bia known as the Isthmus of Darien. Two great rivers empty 
themselves there — the one into the Pacific ocean, the other into the 
Atlantic ; and it was believed that there was a point where these 
two streams were only a few leagues apart, and where, according 
to the testimony of Indians, at the season of high tides in the Pa- 
cific, the waters actually met ; it was even asserted that, by carry- 
ing a boat upon the shoulders for a single hour, one could pass from 
one ocean to the other. After the most searching observations, 
made at the cost of incredible labor and fatigue, it was conclu- 
sively established by M. Celier and his companions that the con- 
struction of a canal by this route was impossible. 

As the plan of a canal without locks could not be realized at 
this place, I decided that some other locality must be sought for. 
It was then that M. Wyse and M. Reclus, availing themselves of 
the resources provided by the Society of Explorations, presided 
over by General Tiirr, and accompanied by the staff already men- 
tioned, as well as by M. Werburghe, a very distinguished young 
traveler, who went with them at his own expense, set out on their 
expedition. They returned with the outline plan of a canal from 
the Gulf of Limon to Panama, without locks, crossing the Cordille- 
ras either with a tunnel or a surface-cutting. 

These explorations furnished all that was wanting to an exact 
knowledge of the American Isthmus throughout its entire length. 
From the combined labor of Americans and of Frenchmen it was 
now possible, with entire certainty, to solve the question of an 
Interoceanic Canal. The time had arrived for realizing the wish 
expressed in 1875, namely, to convene an International Congress 
to which all the investigations made and all the plans proposed 
should be submitted. Accordingly, in the early part of 1879, in 
concert with M. Henry Bionne, secretary of the commission nomi- 
nated by the Geographical Societies, I sent an invitation to all the 
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chambers of commerce and scientific societies, without making 
any appeal to governments ; and on our sole invitation everybody 
came. In the month of May last, a large number of engineers, 
of statisticians, and of savants, met together in Paris, and formed 
themselves into a Congress. Coming as they did from all coun- 
tries, unknown for the most part to each other, having no com- 
mon bond of union, representing often discordant opinions, how 
could these delegates have been animated by any other concern 
than for the general interest ? What influences, moreover, could 
have been brought to bear to elicit a decision contrary to their 
conscientious judgment, from men of such eminence, and whose 
well-known position, honorable character, and perfect independence 
placed them beyond the reach of suspicion ? 

It was, therefore, with the most perfect impartiality and the 
highest claims to consideration that the Congress of 1879 rendered 
its decision, after having listened as long and as often as they 
requested to the American delegates ; among others, to Admiral 
Ammen and Messrs. Menocal and Selfridge, who had the opportunity 
to present, in the fullest detail, their several investigations before a 
sympathetic audience. It should be stated that, in order to preserve 
entire freedom of decision on the part of the Congress, the authors 
of all the plans presented had been excluded from it ; the only ex- 
ceptions made being in favor of two Americans, Messrs. Selfridge 
and Menocal. Knowing this, can any one assert that the Nicaragua 
project was not sufficiently examined ? To convince himself to the 
contrary, he has only to open the reports of the several conferences, 
where he will discover what a large place it occupied in the discus- 
sions. If the Congress, composed as it was of men of high authority, 
rejected the Nicaragua scheme by an immense majority, it was be- 
cause it failed entirely to satisfy the new conditions of navigation, 
with its two hundred and ninety-five kilometres of length, its twenty- 
one locks, its obstructed San Juan River, its harbors blocked with 
sand or to be created wholly anew, its curves of short radius, going 
down even to six hundred and seventy metres, which would not allow 
room for the evolutions of a large vessel. 

An obstacle which would tend greatly to augment the difficulty 
of keeping the Nicaragua Canal in repair is the frequent recurrence 
of earthquakes in that volcanic region. Does the reader consider 
what difficulties would be occasioned by earthquakes, where it would 
be necessary to construct locks which would be rendered incapable 
of use whenever the slopes of the canal should be destroyed ? 
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I do not hesitate to assert, after my experience in connection 
with the Suez Canal, that the Nicaragua Canal could never he any- 
thing else than a channel for inferior navigation ; and that, in spite 
of the enormous expenses necessary in its construction, it could 
never accommodate the large vessels which now perform the com- 
merce of the world. Besides, why should not the United States 
build the canal themselves if they consider it a useful work ? They 
would, in this way, encourage the development of the State of Nica- 
ragua, in which they appear to he particularly interested. For my 
own part, I should he well satisfied with such a course, for every new 
highway is a step forward ; and, moreover, one appropriate to the 
minor navigation would do no injury to the canal of Panama, which 
is destined to perform a wholly different office — that of giving ac- 
commodation to the higher navigation. 

At Panama there are no earthquakes. To he assured of this, it 
is only necessary to look at the geological charts, and, among others, 
at the celebrated atlas of Berghaus.* Neither are there any locks, 
and I trust no serious physical obstacles, only seventy-three kilo- 
metres of length, two excellent harbors at the extremities, already 
much frequented, and a railway the whole distance, which will 
greatly facilitate the labors of construction. If at Panama it is 
necessary to trench and cut through eighty-seven metres in the 
mountain, Nicaragua on its part offers a solid mass thicker still 
if less elevated, and besides this numerous ridges to be removed. 

Moreover, is it to be supposed that the accomplished American 
engineers who selected the line of Colon-Panama for the construc- 
tion of the railway, did so at haphazard ? Was it not, on the con- 
trary, because they recognized at the outset that this was one of the 
least elevated points on the Isthmus, and therefore the best adapted 
for their purpose? The location in question was selected with 
great sagacity. It gives me much pleasure, in this connection, to 
render the homage which is due to the eminent engineer Totten, 
who, comprehending the full importance of the Panama Canal, 
both to the commerce and to the marine of the United States, 
has signified his willingness to give me his valuable assistance, and 
to meet me at Panama in order to take part in the International 
Commission which I purpose to convene there at the end of the 
present year, and which will include among skillful engineers the 
celebrated constructor of the maritime canal at Amsterdam. I refer 

* Bergbaus, " Physikaliscber Atlas," Dresden. 
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to the Dutch Engineer-in-Chief, M. Dirks, well known for his expe- 
rience on all questions relating to canals. 

11. 

When the Congress of 1879, acting with the most conscientious 
fidelity, and after the most searching examination — for not a few of 
the eminent men who composed it spent their nights as well as their 
days in the labor of investigation — decided that a canal without 
locks, such as I have advocated, was the only one practicable, then 
it was that, acting on the impulse of the moment, and without con- 
sulting anybody, I acceded to a demand which had been made 
upon me in the general session, to take the direction of the enter- 
prise. I did this, perhaps, without much reflection, but reflection 
has only served to convince me that I was right. 

The parties who held the concession for the canal came to me, 
and said, " We have the concession, but we can do nothing without 
you." I replied to them : " Gentlemen, I am very sorry, for I can 
not take upon myself to organize such an enterprise in connection 
with other persons who might pledge my credit in its behalf. I 
do not doubt that you are thoroughly honorable men ; but, when I 
engage in such an undertaking as this, I can not share the responsi- 
bility of it with anybody. I have my own ideas, which are not 
those of all the world ; I must therefore retain my full liberty of 
action. I began my diplomatic career in Egypt, being accredited 
to Mehemet Ali, the regenerator of that country. He one day said 
to me, ' My dear Lesseps, you are very young, and I give you this 
counsel, which you will find useful in your future career : Remem- 
ber, when you have anything important to accomplish, that if there 
are two of you, there is one too many.' " 

I accordingly said to those gentlemen : " I do not doubt your 
loyalty, but, so far as it relates to shaping the enterprise, I desire 
to be alone ; when capital comes to be enlisted in it, the owners of 
that capital will administer it themselves through their proper 
representatives. Tell me what you wish. You have incurred cer- 
tain expenses ; others have joined you in the expectation of making 
money. State your claims, and I will have them examined by my 
legal advisers, upon whose counsels I have relied in all the business 
of the Suez Canal. Whatever they decide that I ought to give, I 
will give you." On the basis of these assurances I entered into a 
formal contract with them, and I remain master of the situation. 
It is in this way that I have assumed the responsibility of the en- 
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terprise ; no one else has any responsibility for it whatever. Such 
is the present situation. 

Since then we have sent engineers to the Isthmus with apparatus 
for sounding, and with everything else necessary for making the 
investigations which are being prosecuted, and the labors of which 
I propose to complete by means of the International Commission 
already mentioned. The hour is come for the realization of what 
has, for a long time, been only a dream — the opening of the Isth- 
mus. The decision of the Congress, which has performed one of the 
most useful of public services, can not fail to be speedily carried 
into execution ; for who is there to oppose the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, a work so important, as I have above demonstrated it to 
be, to the commerce of the world ? Certainly not the United 
States, that great nation which, with its practical good sense, un- 
derstands better than any other the importance and usefulness for 
all mankind, and especially for itself, of this new maritime highway 
across the Isthmus, in binding together the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and in giving a new impulse to its national prosperity. 

Certain American interests, it is true, have taken umbrage. 
The railways already projected, or in process of construction, and 
which are intended to unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, have 
had a momentary alarm ; but reflection has led them to see how 
foolish and chimerical their fears have been. These lines barely 
suffice for transportation such as it exists to-day ; what will that 
transportation be when, under the influence of the canal, the inter- 
vening sections of country shall become more populous and devel- 
oped, and afford to the transcontinental railways which serve them 
greater opportunities of long carriage ? It should be remembered 
that just in proportion as the avenues of communication increase, 
so far from injuring each other, they give rise to new industries, and 
to an enlarged commercial activity ; and that they thus create a new 
current of business capable of affording to them the necessary sup- 
port. The United States have only to cast their eyes over the vast 
network of railways which they already possess, in order to verify 
the truth of this economic principle. It is, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that railways and canals are supported by the carriage of dif- 
ferent species of merchandise ; products of great value and small 
bulk voluntarily selecting the more rapid channel of the railway, 
while other products choose the maritime highway. 

The important bearing which the Interoceanic Canal has on the 
commerce of the United States has very naturally attracted the pub- 
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lie attention of that country to two points worthy of consideration : 
1. The nationality of the canal ; and, 2. The share which the great 
American Republic should have in its administration. These ques- 
tions, which might be very difficult to solve if governments were con- 
cerned in the project, become very simple from the fact that the 
maritime canal is to be the private property of all nationalities, and 
that no nation could attempt to lay hands on it without injuriously 
affecting the rights of others, and no administration would consent 
to this being done. Is there not in this fact the strongest guarantee 
of the neutrality of the transit ? It is for precisely the same reason 
that the Suez Canal, lying between nations which have deluged Eu- 
rope with blood in recent years, has always been respected — to such 
a degree even that, at certain moments, the vessels of war of bel- 
ligerent nations have found themselves side by side within its pre- 
cincts, just as if they had been in absolutely neutral waters. 

As to the second point, the answer is easy : In a general com- 
pany, such as that of the Interoceanic Canal, all decisions rest with 
the general assembly of shareholders, who cause them to be exe- 
cuted by agents of their own appointment. Now, in the Interoceanic 
Canal Company, as the capital subscribed must be administered by 
those chosen to represent it, it will be the right of the United States 
to have such a share in the administration as is proportioned to the 
number of shares subscribed by them ; they will, therefore, have 
nobody but themselves to blame if their share is insufficient. It is 
only because the French law is more severe in enforcing the respon- 
sibility of directors, thereby more perfectly protecting the rights of 
shareholders, among whom the United States should be included, 
that it has been proposed to organize the company under the French 
law. 

I can not conclude this paper without saying a few words con- 
cerning the Monroe doctrine — though it can be in no manner ap- 
plicable to a private enterprise, such as a canal, railway, or other 
similar undertaking. What, then, is the Monroe doctrine ? In 1823 
the Holy Alliance was formed for the purpose of repressing the 
movements of nations in the direction of free institutions ; and 
when, at the Congress of Laybach, France engaged to send a hun- 
dred thousand men to Spain to restore the absolute sovereignty of 
Ferdinand VII., the English Minister Canning entered into an en- 
gagement with President Monroe to proclaim the independence of 
the old Spanish colonies in America, and to prevent any attempt 
hostile to that independence by European powers. Hence, the 
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Monroe doctrine, so far from being opposed to our enterprise, is 
directly favorable to it ; inasmuch as it is the Republic of the 
United States of Colombia which has granted the concession for 
the Panama Canal, and the decree of the President of the United 
States of Colombia, of the 3d of September, 1879, as well as the 
letter of the Governor of Panama, which informed me of that de- 
cree,* very plainly signify that the nations of that part of America 
are heartily enlisted in the undertaking. 

As for myself, I devote myself all the more willingly to this 
enterprise of an American canal, brother and complement of that 
of Suez, because of a sympathetic drawing which I feel toward 
America, the eldest daughter, perhaps, of ancient Egypt ; for that 
continent which we call the " New World " was visited, according 
to the opinion of certain learned men, by fleets of Solomon and of 
Hiram, at that period of history when we were clothed in the skins 
of beasts and our ancestors lived in the age of stone. Christopher 
Columbus, who discovered America for us, and the Spaniards who 
succeeded him, discovered the traces of an ancient civilization. 
Everything reminds us of that extinct civilization with which the 
early navigators were, doubtless, acquainted : the monuments of 
Yucatan, a stone covered with Tyrian inscriptions lately found in 
the upper Amazon, and which the learned Emperor of Brazil, our 
illustrious colleague of the Institute, has caused to be deposited in 
the museum at Rio de Janeiro. In this manner has the narrative 
of the Bible been verified, which recounts that the fleets of Solo- 
mon and of Hiram set sail from the harbor of Joppa (Jaffa), and, 
after three years, returned laden with the merchandise of Ophir, of 
Paruim, and of Tarshish. Some historians have maintained that 
the Egyptians and the Tyrians went in search of gold along the 
eastern coasts of Africa, below the entrance to the Red Sea, where 
the Tyrians had also fleets which Solomon had caused to be built. 
But the Bible is quite explicit on this point ; it gives the departure 
and the duration of the voyages — three years. It declares that, on 
sailing from Joppa, they went to Ophir and Paruim, and, following 
the coast of Africa, visited the Cape de Verd Islands and the islands 
of Madeira, which the ancients called the Fortunate Islands. The 
Carthaginians were acquainted with them ; the Tyrians knew them 
in this connection, that they prevented other nations from passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules, in order not to be deprived of their 

* See note at the end of the article. 
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commerce 'with other parts of the world. All this seems to me 
highly interesting. I should he glad if this question might he 
investigated, as it has not heen hitherto ; the Spanish conquerors 
had not the time, and science, moreover, had not reached the point 
at which it is now arrived. I have always wondered that no inves- 
tigation has been made respecting that passage of Plato in which, 
in the dialogues of Timseus, he describes his voyage to Egypt. This 
Timseus, the interlocutor of the dialogue, presents himself before a 
high priest of the temple of Sate, a great city of Lower Egypt, and 
demands of him what he thinks of his nation, Greece. 

" You are children, you Greeks," he replied ; " you have forgot- 
ten the history of your fathers, who taught us to handle the bow 
and the arrow, and to defend ourselves from the Atlantides, who 
came upon the great shores of the sea." Atlantis was composed of 
two great islands, and between these two great islands and the Pil- 
lars of Hercules there were smaller islands. There is nothing more 
striking. I have nowhere observed that this passage of Plato has 
been made the subject of later studies. 

The Egyptians, and especially the Tyrians, and the fleets of 
Solomon, after having rounded the coasts of Africa, could easily 
have reached the coasts of Brazil, over a tranquil sea. In searching 
for the mouth of a river, they no doubt discovered the Amazon, 
and ascended the course of it. What is remarkable is, that Paruim 
is, in the language of the country, the plural of Paru, which is one 
of the two higher affluents of the Amazon. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the Spanish archives evidence would be found to de- 
monstrate that, when the Spaniards arrived in this country, they 
discovered the decadence of a very ancient civilization. 

Civilization lives again on the American Continent in our day ; 
at its head marches the intelligent people of the United States. 
The nations of Central America and of South America are strug- 
gling to elevate themselves, and to follow in the footsteps of the 
great Republic of the North ; and the canal can not fail to assist 
the development of these American countries. 

I invite the cooperation, in the accomplishment of this great 
enterprise, of all men of noble purpose, all those who strive after 
the works of peace and of progress, in -which the United States 
are especially preeminent. 

In closing this paper, I turn back and am reminded that a new 
work is in preparation. How many people, and those among the 
most eminent, formerly treated the Suez Canal as an impracticable 
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enterprise ! To create a harbor in the Gulf of Pelusium ; to cross 
the morasses of the Lake of Menzaleh, and to mount the threshold of 
El-Guisr ; to dig through the sands of the desert ; to establish work- 
shops at a distance of twenty-five leagues from any village, in a 
country without inhabitants, without water, without roads ; to fill 
the basin of the Bitter Lakes ; to prevent the sands from encroach- 
ing on the canal — what a dream of madness it all was ! 

All this, nevertheless, has been accomplished, and I know at the 
cost of what efforts it has been done. I do not hesitate to declare 
that the Panama Canal will be easier to begin, to finish, and to main- 
tain, than the canal of Suez. 

Feed, de Lesseps. 

Pabis, November, 1879. 

NOTE. 

The following is the text of the decree of the President of the United 
States of Colombia, and of the letter of the Governor of Panama communi- 
cating the same, which are referred to by M. de Lesseps on page 12 of the 
foregoing article : 

" The President of the United States of Colombia, considering— 

"1. That, according to official information received by the Executive 
Department, the concession granted by the Government for the opening of a 
canal has been assigned to a general company for the construction of an 
Interoceanic Canal, presided over by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps ; 

"2. That this pioneer of progress, already celebrated in the scientific 
world by his labors in the construction of the Suez Canal, will arrive at the 
Isthmus of Panama at the beginning of the next year, accompanied by engi- 
neers and contractors to inaugurate this enterprise : 

" 3. That Colombia, favored by the selection which the International Scien- 
tific Congress has made of a section of her territory for the construction of 
the caDal, ought to demonstrate by explicit acts the high importance which 
she attaches to the execution of this work, and the satisfaction with which 
she welcomes its promoters, decrees : 

" Article 1. A Minister Secretary of State, designated by special decree, 
shall proceed to the Isthmus in season to preside, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, at a formal reception which shall be given to M. de Lesseps 
and his associates, as soon as they shall have landed. 

" Art. 2. The Secretary of State for the Interior and for Foreign Eela- 
tions shall address an invitation to each of the Governments of the United 
States, in order that they may each send official commissioners to take part, in 
conjunction with the national Secretary of ^tate, in the formalities of the 
reception. 

" Art. 3. The Secretary of State shall arrange that the Government of the 
State of Panama shall take part with the Minister who shall be designated 
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in the preparations to be made, pursuant to the wishes of the Executive 
power, for the reception of M. de Lesseps and his companions. 

" Aet. 4. By a separate decree there shall be opened an extraordinary 
credit in the budget of expenditures, to meet the outlays rendered necessary 
by the execution of the present decree. 

" Given at Bogota, the 3d of September, 1879. 

(Signed) Julian Tkwillo. 

" The Secretary of State for the Interior and for Foreign Relations, 

(Signed) Lots Oaelos Eioo." 

Extracts from a letter of Don Gebaldo Obtegab, Governor of the State of 
Panama, to M. F. de Lesseps, accompanying the transmission of the 
above decree (September 29, 1879) : 

" Thus it appears that your presence is ardently desired in our country; 
and you will triumph over all the obstacles which have been raised up against 
you. . . . 

" On a day which is not far distant, the Isthmus and Colombia are pro- 
posing to receive you with joy and enthusiasm ; not with triumphal arches, 
such as admiration or fear dedicate to victorious warriors, but with grateful 
hearts which know how to bless the true benefactor of the human race. . . . 

" When the happy moment shall arrive, you will find cooperation and 
affection on the part of the Government and of all the inhabitants of this 
hospitable and generous country." 



